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SOME RECENT TEXT-BOOKS IN ECONOMICS.' 

Introductory works in economics have been mainly of 
two sorts, — a majority written primarily for use as text- 
books, and a minority written primarily as briefer treat- 
ises with secondary reference to possible incidental use 
as text-books. Those of the former type have almost regu- 
larly followed the same scheme of logical treatment which 
might be expected in a general treatise. A book so con- 
structed depends for its distinctive quality as a work 
for beginners mainly on the brevity of its exposition, 
on the dogmatic character of its theoretical presenta- 
tion, and on a variety of supplementary pedagogical de- 
vices. These have taken the shape of bibliographical aids, 
summaries of conclusions, and lists of test questions that 
depart more or less successfully from the catechetical 
order. Books of the minority type have been in the nature 
of an abridged treatise, usually broader in scope and more 
distinctive in view-point than the text-book proper, but so 
far influenced by the possibility of use with college classes 
as to include the various helps that form a feature of the 
other type. The outcome of these related tendencies has 
been to produce books so substantially uniform in outline 
and in real purpose as to make it difficult to classify a new 
work without first noting from an author's preface either 
his profession of intention to write a text-book or his dis- 
claimer in that connection. The cause and the result of this 
situation are not hard to find. By virtue of the uncertainty 
due to frequent controversies and shiftings of theoretical 
view-point in a vast and largely unworked field, and because 

^Introductory Economics. By Alvin S. Johnson. New York, 1907. 

Outlines of Economics. By Ricliard T. Ely. Revised and enlarged by the 
author and Thomas S. Adams, Max O. Ijorenz, and Allyn A. Young. New York, 
1908. 

Economics. (Briefer Course.) By Henry R. Seager. New York, 1909. 

Economics. By Scott Nearing and Frank D. Watson. New York, 1908. 

Manuel d'Economique. Par Adolphe Landry. Paris, 1908. 
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of academic preoccupations on the part of authors that have 
brought little vital contact with the broader trend of educa- 
tional thought, economists have produced a succession of 
books for beginners in which the form of presentation has 
been so dogmatic, or so foreign to the rich but disorganized 
personal experience of students, that points of contact or 
departure in instruction have been sadly few. This ten- 
dency has resulted in many excellent abridgments, each of 
which may serve a good purpose in the hands of a good 
teacher; but of really teachable, genuinely introductory 
works there have been few, if any. 

The typical text-book has been constructed, with minor 
variations, very much as follows. In accord with the requi- 
sites of systematic treatment, a beginning has usually 
been made in the arbitrary laying down of fundamental 
notions which define the object and scope of the study of 
economics, its history and standing as a science, its relation 
to other social disciplines, its methods and other such general 
considerations. In a number of instances it has seemingly 
occurred to writers that it might be well to preface logical 
fundamentals of this description with an exposition of his- 
torical and descriptive data that might afford to the be- 
ginner a more concrete and therefore easier and more sugges- 
tive approach. On some occasions this has taken the form 
of a summary description of the development of economic 
society; on others, that of an outlining of the evolution of 
economic institutions in a particular country within the his- 
torical period. In at least one instance this descriptive 
matter has been confined to the economic development of 
the United States, and in still others there have been vary- 
ing combinations of these three plans. In any case, however 
inclusive or exclusive the treatment may have been, it has 
ordinarily been so summary and so little related to the in- 
terpretation of contemporary phenomena that it has served 
no useful pedagogical purpose. Indeed, it is open to con- 
siderable doubt whether these historical introductions have 
been intended to serve such a purpose. It would seem much 
more likely that they are a sort of sedimentary residue of a 
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process of steeping in the teachings of the German his- 
torical school under whose influence so many American 
text-book writers have either directly or indirectly been 
placed. The remnant of this influence, however, as it shows 
itself in the average text-book, is so rudimentary that it is 
no more satisfactory as history than it is as economics. 
Especially when it comes to the United States, economic 
history is so much a chronicle of relatively contemporary 
material achievement that the exposition serves no useful 
end as demonstrating either the relativity of economic in- 
stitutions or of economic ideas. Such facts are much better 
reserved for treatment in their appropriate connections with 
the details of subsequent analysis than forced into a separate 
introductory position. 

The wise teacher, to be sure, is inclined to pass over his- 
torical introductions and the other preHminaries dealing with 
logical fundamentals. He will recognize that, altho these 
may give beginners a notion of the "rich diversity and 
spacious amplitude" of economic study, they are likely to 
give little else. Unfortunately, there are inexperienced 
teachers who fear to pass by any material in works to which 
they turn more or less reverently for guidance. Unfortu- 
nately, too, where this scheme of introductory procedure 
appears, the same method is likely to be followed in present- 
ing the matter of later chapters. It does not seem to have 
occurred to most writers that the suggestive questions 
appended in so many cases to their chapters might supply a 
key to the best mode of introducing more or less abstruse or 
fundamental analysis. Here, again, the experienced teacher 
is usually not at a loss. He can shape the mode of approach 
to suit his ends and the needs of his students. Almost any 
text-book would serve his purposes. And further, perhaps, 
so long as the study of economics is confined to the maturer 
members of upper college classes, a systematic treatise may 
meet their needs better than a less logically arranged text- 
book. But such can scarcely be the case at present, in a 
situation where the study of economics has gradually been 
pushed downward, and where the assumed practical value 
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of the discipline has resiilted — in connection with the 
growth of the elective system in the selection of courses — 
in student groups so large that they threaten the break- 
down of genuine class-room instruction. 

Of the books concerned in the present survey, two are 
significant as standing in somewhat extreme ways for 
possible alternatives in this connection. Landry's Manuel 
d'Economique is of the abbreviated yet comprehensive 
treatise type, which probably fits very well the requirements 
of the mature students of French law schools, for whom it 
was primarily written. If not the product of a systematic 
course of lectures on economics, it is at least a work meant 
for reading in connection with such a course, unaccompanied 
by class-room discussion. The Economics of Nearing and 
Watson, on the other hand, represents a frank attempt to 
meet the class-room needs of Freshmen in American colleges. 
Both in the organization of its material and in its theoretical 
view-point it is a distinct departure from the traditional treat- 
ment. Where other authors have compromised in the effort 
to realize pedagogical ends, and have therefore failed to write 
either satisfactory treatises or text-books, the joint authors 
of this volume have at least made a whole-hearted attempt 
to write a genuine text-book that will connect with the 
experience of immature beginners. If American students 
were to defer the study of economics until the opening of 
graduate work, or perhaps until the Senior college year, the 
French method might well apply, and such a manual as that 
of Landry would afford an admirable basis of study. With 
its broad canvassing and keen analysis of all of the possi- 
bilities of divergent view-points, fortified by innumerable 
references to standard treatises; with its emphasis on the 
historical and social setting of economic facts and on the 
relativity of economic theories; and with its regularly 
precise, logical, and systematic method of presentation, — ■ 
no better summary of economic thought and tendency for 
mature minds could easily be found. But, with the trend of 
things as it is in American colleges and schools, the alterna- 
tive presented by the possible choice of such a manual as 
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this and of a text-book of the Nearing-Watson type affords 
no serious problem. Of the great merits of Landry's book, 
apart from its availability for teaching purposes, more will 
be said presently. 

The other three works are to a greater or less extent of 
the compromise type. On the one hand, none is nearly 
so thorough-going in scope or in logical quality as is Landry's 
work; and, on the other, none is so simple and concrete in 
scheme of presentation, nor yet so hasty and immature in 
expression, as is the Nearing-Watson book. The three 
have been written with somewhat different purposes: 
Johnson's book to meet the need especially of "those stu- 
dents of mature mind who seek to gain an introduction to 
modern economic thought" outside of the lecture hall or 
class-room; Ely's Outlines primarily for college and uni- 
versity use; and Seager's briefer work to serve as a manual 
for use in technical and professional schools and in other 
groups where time is lacking to cover his longer treatise. 
However, despite these minor divergences of original intent, 
there are sufficient grounds of comparison afforded by the 
carrying out of divergent purposes to warrant a more ex- 
tended examination, covering questions of scope and con- 
tent, particular methods of presentation, and varying 
doctrinal attitudes. 

Professor Johnson's book makes no pretense at compre- 
hensiveness. He avoids everything of a merely informing 
nature, including only such facts of experience as are es- 
sential to the illustrating of propositions which he aims to 
enforce. His work has a distinctly abstract quality. It 
consists of "a series of rigorous exercises in economic 
reasoning" such as may contribute to an independent 
organization and interpretation of the facts of daily ex- 
perience. Needless to say, these exercises find their basis 
in the law of diminishing returns, which supplies the key 
to the interpretation of every problem that is attacked, 
whether it be price, division of labor, concentration of 
industry, or the allotting of shares in distribution. The 
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law of diminishing utility plays a smaller r61e than might 
be inferred from its prefatory mention, correlative with 
that of the law of diminishing returns. This mode of 
exposition of course involves constant iteration. But 
the book has so far abandoned the categorical style of 
many text-books for one in which dogmatic statements are 
more or less concealed in a body of introductory and illus- 
trative material that the regular return over a new road 
to the same destination carries with it, rather than weari- 
ness, an element of surprise at the ingenious guidance of 
the author. The terminology is purposely loose, the 
reasoning deductive, and the illustrations mainly hypo- 
thetical. The work is not divided into separate treat- 
ments of "static" and "dynamic" problems, but the 
equivalent of such a division is in fact constantly realized. 
Static levels of price, wages, and the like, are recurrently 
emphasized as "natural" or ideal levels towards which 
actual rates do or should tend. There would seem to be 
some lack of humor in failing to appreciate the irony of 
ascribing to the static-dynamic distinction the quality of 
"an important innovation" on Professor Clark's part; 
for there is ever in evidence an apparently unconscious 
identification of the static concept with the "natural 
state" of the classical economists. The views of price and 
distribution advance the familiar theories of Professor 
Clark. The value analysis of the Austrian economists is 
definitely developed and accepted in the second chapter; 
but in the later analysis of price and of distribution " cost " 
elements are so strongly emphasized as fundamental de- 
terminants that they, rather than consumers' estimates, 
would seem to be viewed as primary factors. In the 
matter of price determination it is interesting to note a 
definitely expressed agreement between Johnson and Ely 
to the effect that in the long run "prices tend toward the 
costs of the most efficient producers." The marginal pro- 
ductivity theory of distribution is explained and illustrated 
with unusual clearness, its origin in a universal law of 
diminishing productivity receiving repeated recognition. 
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In harmony with Professor Clark's interpretation, land is 
regarded as a capital good, and Professor Fetter's notion 
of rent is consequently adopted as the only one that could 
live peaceably with this adaptation of the productivity 
formula. It is significant, however, that all of the illus- 
trations in connection with the rent analysis are suggestive 
of a view of land as sui generis. The only chapters that 
deal directly with present practical problems are the last 
five. Four of these, which deal with questions of money, 
banking, and international trade, give a summary of ac- 
cepted views that is telUng in its definiteness of outline. 
The final chapter on the economic relations of government 
arrives, in its advocacy of a governmental program, at an 
apotheosis of competition such as does credit to a follower 
of Professor Clark. On the whole, no more clean-cut 
presentation of this general view-point has appeared; 
but this very quaUty only serves to throw into bolder 
relief the incongruity of a "costs" method of accounting 
for the value of the services of productive factors with a 
"price" method of accounting for the value of durable 
goods and monopoly products. 

The new edition of Professor Ely's text-book of fifteen 
years ago retains the general plan of the earlier work; 
but rewriting in co-operation with other members of the 
Wisconsin group has given it a recasting in harmony with 
the doctrinal developments of more recent years. In 
form the book is a simple treatise in which topics are ex- 
amined under the traditional fourfold divisions of eco- 
nomics. The main treatment is preceded, however, by a 
brief statement of fundamental notions and an excursion 
into the field of history. In introducing successive themes, 
the more abstract considerations are advanced at the start; 
but they are handled in such close connection with illus- 
trative practical problems as to minimize the danger so 
likely to appear in text-books which separate theoretical 
and practical discussions. There are logical reasons for 
such a separation, in the greater sharpness of form into 
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which theories may be cast for purposes of presentation; 
but whether such a method is to be preferred to the other 
depends largely on the character assigned to the results 
of abstract analysis. These may be far from complete or 
even purely ideal. In that event they may serve as arbi- 
trary tests or standards to be used as " yard-sticks " in the 
later gauging of actual phenomena; but the more ideal 
they are, or the farther from completeness, the smaller is 
the possibility of making them function in any real inter- 
pretation of economic experience. In any attempt so to 
apply them there is no little danger, on the one hand, that 
theories will lose their vitality in the process or, on the 
other, that phenomena will be falsely colored or subjected 
to Procrustean treatment in the unconscious process of 
bringing them into harmony with the fond offspring of 
thought. There is none of this tendency in Professor 
Ely's text. Indeed, it so constantly refers theories to the 
facts of given situations, is so little given to discussing con- 
troverted questions of doctrine, and confines itself so largely 
to fundamentals expressed in general terms, that it would 
be almost gratuitous to characterize any part of its the- 
orizing as an expression of "views." The book aims at 
comprehensiveness. Even treatments of the history of 
economic thought (20 pages) and of public finance (120 
pages) are included, the latter being regarded, for the pur- 
poses of an introduction to economics, as quite as essential 
as the subjects of money or international trade. 

In the setting forth of underlying conceptions, several 
features attract particular notice. In the treatment of 
value, subjective facts are given a minimum of considera- 
tion. Attention is turned as speedily as possible to objec- 
tive explanations of objective phenomena. To be sure, 
in the bilateral explanation of price which is offered in 
harmony with Professor Marshall's presentation, it is 
necessary to analyze the forces behind demand; and this 
analysis, if carried far enough, would of course lead to sub- 
jective foundations. But, inasmuch as these considerations 
have already been dealt with in the earlier treatment of 
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consumption, — where their exposition is fully covered 
on the assumption that the whole of the consumer's atti- 
tude towards goods must there be explained, — their influ- 
ence is largely neglected in the later analysis of price as 
an exchange phenomenon. For teaching purposes, where 
there is so much in need of summary explanation, this 
method of presentation is undoubtedly preferable to one 
in which there is ceaselessly reiterated the old story of the 
impinging of goods on man's consciousness in the producing 
of gratifications. But in the present instance a query 
arises whether or not the early marginal utility analysis 
would not have been slightly different, had it been deferred 
so as to contribute in consecutive fashion to the explana- 
tion of price. Ely, like Landry,* — and there is a suggestion 
of the same tendency with Seager,^ — ^refuses to accept the 
rejeeted-marginal-unit explanation of the value of a stock 
of goods. He substitutes what might be designated as 
an auction principle based on the varying utility estimates 
of the successive units of a stock of goods in successive 
moments of utility-judging. It would seem that this 
manner of explanation is even more open to objection than 
that manner of statement in which the " marginal utility of a 
stock" is spoken of as equal to the marginal utility of the 
final unit multiplied by the number of units. The truth 
would seem to lie in the view that the measure of total 
importance, and therefore the value, of a homogeneous 
stock at any moment is found in the importance attached 
to the marginal unit. But errors of analysis or mistaken 
or unintended phrases might well pass unnoticed if only 
the more important truth of the primary importance of 
consumers' estimates were recognized in the explanation 

• See Ely, p. 110, and Landry, pp. 491-492. 

2 With Professor Seager^s analysis I suspect that this suggestion is phraseological 
rather than vital. In the third edition of his larger work (p. 83) he explains the 
value of a homogeneous mass of goods on the basis of the consumer's estimate of 
importance of the marginal unit, and then later says "multiplying the slight value 
of a pound of iron by the number of pounds in existence would give a total rep- 
resenting very inadequately the importance of iron to man" (ItaUcs mine). In the 
new abbreviated edition the analysis and the subsequent qualifications are the 
same, except that the word value is substituted for the word importance. 
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of the prices of goods and of the shares of factors in dis- 
tribution. On this point, making exception of the Hear- 
ing- Watson book,* the authors of all of the works under 
review speedily forget, in their demand and supply theories, 
the secondary nature of the forces behind supply, and place 
themselves unwillingly or unwittingly in alignment with a 
view that elevates cost elements to a position of priority. 
In view of the perennial reference to distribution as a pr<Jb- 
lem of valuation, the emphasis placed on this view-point at 
the hands of marginal productivity theorists is surprising. 
It is hard to avoid the suspicion that the rejected-marginal- 
unit explanation of the respective normal returns to spe- 
cific productive factors found its origin in an analogy with 
the now frequently repudiated marginal-unit explanation 
of the value of a complexes of homogeneous consumers' 
goods. The stone which was made the head of the corner 
is now rejected by the builders. The confusing of objec- 
tive and subjective is not infrequent in treatments of con- 
sumerS' and producers' rents, of the laws of diminishing 
utiUty and of diminishing returns, as well as in the related 
aspects of value and of distribution. This tendency is 
nicely illustrated in a paragraph of Ely's book^ which points 
out "similarities in the r61e which marginal utility and 
marginal productivity play," with a view to enabling the 
reader by the comparison "to grasp the significance of the 
latter concept." This particular variety of analogizing 
is open to serious objection; for, even if it does not ad- 
vance to the point of actually vicious theorizing, parallels 
that are drawn, superficial tho they are intended to be, are 
likely to stand for genuine identifications in the mind of 
the inexperienced student. 

A further thought is suggested by the subject-matter of 
Ely's early chapter on "The Characteristics of the Present 
Economic System." At our stage of economic theorizing, 
when notions of the relativity of ideas and practices are so 
prevalent, might it not be serviceable for purposes of in- 
struction to distinguish more sharply between what is 

• See their chapter on Wages, p. 369 el seq. ' pp. 330-331. 
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primarily social and what is strictly economic? With such 
a distinction the relativity of legal and social concepts and 
institutions — such as custom, private property, inheritance, 
and vested interests — might be more satisfactorily em- 
phasized by way of contrast with the less variable quality of 
purely economic relations (i.e., the direct relations between 
men and goods). This would contribute to a better under- 
standing of the ways in which inherited social institutions 
vitally condition present-day economic relationships. 

Professor Ely like the other authors, excepting Professor 
Johnson, treats land as a distinct factor in production and 
holds to the old-fashioned theory of rent. Wages are ex- 
plained on marginal productivity lines, and interest on a 
largely eclectic basis, in which, as with Seager and Landry, 
the tendency to discount the future, on the one side, and 
marginal productivity, on the other, constitute the two wings 
of a bilateral interpretation. With Ely, as with Nearing and 
Watson, wages of management are treated under profits 
rather than as a part of "wages." There is a tendency in 
the Outlines to over-emphasize "decreasing expenses" in 
manufactures and transportation as a function of the mere 
enlarging of the scale of production, apart from the effect 
in that direction of improvements in methods or in capital 
goods. Such an inference is, at least, suggested by the work- 
ing out of this idea in connection with "normal" assump- 
tions. For the rest, it may be said that the book is well 
equipped with excellent pedagogical devices, such as lists 
of suggestive questions, a selected and classified bibliography 
and topics for discussions, essays, and debates. In spite of 
the use that has been made of illustrative passages as texts 
for the passing of strictures on some current theoretical 
tendencies (of which this book, after all, makes little point), 
the work, as a whole, may be characterized as clear and 
direct in style, healthy in tone, and undoctrinaire in practical 
tendencies. How far these qualities are due to the neces- 
sity of avoiding disagreements incident to joint-authorship, 
it would be interesting to know. 
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Professor Seager's new book calls for little comment 
because of its close resemblance in plan and content to his 
earlier work, the several editions of which have been so 
widely used for purposes of college instruction. The new 
book is, in the main, a recasting of the older one, in the proc- 
ess of which brevity has been secured more largely by 
making omissions than by complete rewriting. The plan 
and point of view of the older work is maintained, there 
being substantially the same chapter divisions, chapter 
arrangement, and order of topics within chapters. This of 
course involves the same sharp line of cleavage between 
theoretical analysis and the exposition of practical problems. 
Instead of 604 pages of subject-matter, as in the old, there 
are 464 in the new; but in the new the introductory his- 
torical chapters and the later chapters on public finance, to 
be found in the third edition of the older book, are omitted. 
So only 503 pages of the third edition are strictly comparable 
with the 464 of the briefer course, — a ratio which should be 
reduced some further twelve to fifteen per cent, by reason 
of smaller pages. Condensation is more marked in the theo- 
retical than in the descriptive half, where the main task has 
apparently been that of bringing material down to date. 
The most significant changes are noticeable in those portions 
of the first half that treat of distribution, a number of which 
have been completely rewritten. This has resulted in 
greater effectiveness of presentation, especially in the 
chapters on Production and Distribution and Value and 
Distribution. In the former the picture of a "normal 
state of equilibrium" (Clark's static society) has been 
abandoned for the more traditional presentation of the " nor- 
mal" situation. In the process of rewriting especial effort 
has been made to show the fundamental and primary nature 
of consumers' estimates, rather than of costs of production, 
in price determination. In the chapter on Value and Dis- 
tribution this truth receives additional re-enforcement by 
way of the renunciation of any intention to emphasize costs 
in other than a secondary capacity as essential to the validity 
of the marginal productivity theory of distribution. These 
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sections (on pp. 202-205), however, would seem rather to 
recognize the difficulties involved than conclusively to 
answer them. In line with others whose theories are prac- 
tically " costs " theories, Seager continues to regard monopoly 
as an artificial factor; and profits are still treated (wages of 
management being treated under wages) as an abnormal 
share due to forces making for change, to differential advan- 
tage or to monopoly. A minor improvement in the chapter 
on Wages is in the more definite attention given to considera- 
tions of social policy with reference to wages. By way of 
further comparison with the old edition, it remains merely 
to note the less frequent use of diagrammatic illustrations 
in the new book, and the shifting of the treatment of foreign 
exchange from its place as an introduction to the chapter on 
International Trade to a similar position of priority in the 
eariier chapter on Unsettled Monetary Problems. The 
book in its entirety maintains the clearness, maturity of 
expression, and logical tone of its predecessor. 

Enough has been said of the introductory book of Nearing 
and Watson to indicate its purpose, which is to supply the 
briefest possible theoretical key to an interpretation of the 
contemporary economic situation. The view-point that 
colors its descriptions and its theory stands out clearly on 
the first pages. These open with a contrast in familiar facts 
between American and Chinese conditions,* which at once 
strikes the keynote of the whole work by setting in bold 
relief Patten's "surplus economy" conception. The con- 
trast between the full and the empty dinner pail is every- 
where in evidence, as is the method of regularly introducing 
new topics with practical contrasts rather than with theoreti- 
cal analogies. There is a preponderance of descriptive over 
analytical matter which almost suggests the economic 
geography rather than a text-book in general economics. 
Production, not distribution, is evidently regarded as the 
more significant phase at least of introductory economic 
study, for the approach to the brief analysis of distribution 

' Cf. Seager, Introduction to Economics, third edition, p. 116. 
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and succeeding related generalizations is by an extended 
descriptive treatment of economic resources and industrial 
organization. Despite this endeavor to reduce to a mini- 
mum purely theoretical discussion, — a tendency that is 
illustrated by the avoidance of arbitrary terminology, — 
the theories advanced are so simply and clearly outUned 
that they leave no question either as to their paternity or 
their trend. They are plainly based on the views of Pro- 
fessor Patten, and they nowhere lose sight of their goal in a 
theory of economic progress. The omission of any histori- 
cal treatment of facts and of thought, and of contempor- 
ary economic maladjustments, is thoro-going. For the 
latter, so far as internal evidence is concerned, the authors 
might well be accused of a bUnd and excessive optimism, 
which in reality forms no part of their attempt to reaUze 
their purpose. They promise in a later edition a duly pro- 
portionate treatment of adverse factors,- the omitting of 
which from the present edition is attributable to difficulties 
of an unavoidable but temporary nature. This circumstance 
does not, however, cover the purposeful ignoring of the law 
of diminishing returns. This is evidently classed with 
theories and phenomena that are obsolete, and so negligible 
in an outline of the fundamentals of the contemporary 
economic order. In breaking with traditional views, it has 
seemingly been thought wise not to run the risk of confusing 
college Freshmen by mixing new with old conceptions even 
for purposes of contrast, but to defer the study of the latter 
until they can be handled in a more advanced course on an 
independent footing. 

Throughout the treatment of distribution the price- 
dependent nature of the shares is enforced. The essentials 
of this analysis might easily be found in many economic 
text-books, but here the emphasis is so shifted and so con- 
sistently maintained as to avoid any suggestion of a "costs" 
economy. Costs are recognized as existing, but they are 
treated as a secondary and waning factor. In the case of 
interest, for example, the theory follows the essentials of 
Bohm-Bawerk's view, but especial stress is laid on the fact 
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that capital grows through increase of productive power 
rather than through saving that involves abstinence-costs. 
Wages, in the view of the authors, are determined not by 
marginal productivity, but by monopoly power. "The 
monopoly power of each group gained through the options 
of its strongest members is the sole determinant of wages, 
and is the one thing for which laborers should seek" (p. 363). 
In contrast with current views, monopoly is regarded as a 
normal element of our economic constitution rather than an 
abnormal one perennially to be combated. As a factor in 
distribution, however, monopoly's share is accorded merely 
the unsatisfactory status of a residual claim. 

Passing by any further characterization of the book's 
consistent theoretical attitude, — an attitude that will incite 
economists of conservative tendency to place it on the 
index expurgatorius on grounds of excessive modernism, — 
its main weaknesses lie in immaturity of expression and in 
a certain lack of proportion. With the exception of Book 
X., which is written in dignified style and tone, little thought 
seems to have been given to smoothing down excrescences 
of expression. In the piling up of ideas there is no lack of 
vigor; but paragraphs are not seldom congested, occasionally 
over-colloquial, and often turgidly sophomoric. The many 
quotations from standard treatises that appear in the body 
of the text are regularly introduced to readers in a formal 
fashion that often borders on perfunctory laudation. In the 
matter of proportion some chapters amass descriptive 
detail in which it is hard to find a dominating purpose other 
than that of a desire to be informing, while matters in larger 
need of elaboration are disposed of by page-lengths. 

Among strong points, which are many, particular mention 
should be given to Chapter LXII., which affords an espe- 
cially illuminating, brief expose of the practical bearings of 
Professor Clark's views, and to the final chapter which 
beautifully summarizes the economic philosophy behind 
organized social work. Indeed, the whole of Book X. is to 
be commended as a distinctly serviceable and suggestive 
dehneation of contemporary propagandist programs. 
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We may return now to Landry's Manuel d' Economique. 
The chief significance of this work, with its 889 closely 
printed pages, is not as a text-book strictly comparable with 
the brief American texts that have been examined, but as a 
treatise representative of contemporary tendencies in French 
economic thought. Seventeen years ago, writing on " Politi- 
cal Economy in France," Professor Gide said of certain 
thinkers who were moving counter to the narrow tendencies 
of the orthodox-liberal group, "They merely undertook 
what I shall call a work of hygienic cleansing; dusting en- 
ergetically the moth-eaten economic furniture, opening wide 
the doors and windows to freshen the musty atmosphere, 
and introducing a flood of sunshine and pure air from the 
four corners of the world." * No better exemplification of 
the ultimate outcome of such an effort could be found than 
that afforded by the Manuel d' Economique. It is the 
quintessence of erudite and cathohc tendency, displaying as 
well large critical aptitude and no little constructive power. 
In scope it is encyclopedic. In method it is largely deduc- 
tive, particularly in its critical aspects. M. Landry, however, 
disclaims any particular preference in the matter of method. 
All methods, in his view, involve advantages, inconveniences, 
and dangers. All should be employed, choice being made 
according to the nature of facts to be dealt with and the 
larger or smaller aptitude of an economist for one or the 
other method. "Exclusivism in method has done all too 
much injury, even to the present, to the advancement of 
economic science" (p. 60). Considerable use is made of 
mathematical curves, equations, and arithmetical illustra- 
tions, but the author is under no illusions regarding their 
real purpose and value. He realizes that mathematical 
devices have merely a possible expository value, and make 
no additions to the truths they serve to convey. The 
relativity of conclusions is everywhere enforced. Because 
of the multiplicity of causes and conflicting influences at 
work in the economic field, even minor qualifying factors 
are never neglected. No attempt is ever made to make 

'Political Science Quarterly, vol. v., p. 632. 
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problems seem more simple than they are. This is carried 
even into the matter of classification, where eight and ten 
fold categories are quite common. This endeavor to 
reach the whole truth is shown in many other ways. There 
is regularly the closest possible connection between the 
discussion of theories and of practical problems. Every 
theory is subjected to rigorous analysis, as well as to his- 
torical and statistical verification or refutation; and nowhere 
may it be said that the author makes a slip in his theories 
because of the narrowness of his information. 

The plan of the work is a thoroughly consistent one. After 
a long introduction which deals with matters of definition, 
scope, and method, four books take up in succession the 
psychological foundations of economics, production, ex- 
change, and distribution. Two appendices deal with the 
questions of property and of international trade. The uni- 
fied treatment of psychological factors at so early a stage has 
the advantage of enabling the author to make detailed analy- 
ses at a time and in a place that obviate the necessity of 
repeatedly correlating subjective with objective phenom- 
ena at a later stage. To be sure, such a process carried 
out in any detail at any stage would be of doubtful profit; 
for, after all, only the conclusions reached in this connection 
have large significance. There is, however, a danger of too 
largely divorcing the two lines of treatment. In the balanc- 
ing of utilities against costs in a unified early analysis, it is 
easy to lay stress on the secondary significance of costs as 
a factor in price determination and in distribution; but, in 
subsequent objective elaboration, expenses are so obtrusive 
in production that early conclusions regarding the secondary 
nature of costs are apt to be so far neglected as to lead to 
false implications of theory. In the present instance both 
the utility ' and the cost analysis are thorough-going, and 

1 The elaboration of the elements that go to make up utility in goods is a typical 
illustration of the author's exhaustive analytical tendency. In this treatment 
(p. 92) utility is made up of four elements: (1) the antioipal pleasure of the act 
of consumption, (2) the direct pleasure or the avoidance of pain involved in the 
act of consumption, (3) the after-effects of the act, (4) the memory of the act and 
of its after-effects. There is appended a foot-note quotation from Dante's Inferno. 
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they manifest the proper distribution of general emphasis. 
But in the more practically important, if less fundamental, 
treatment of objective value in the book on Exchange, as 
well as in the discussion of distribution, expense items are 
given the position of priority so common in contemporary 
theory. 

There are many interesting special phases of the psycho- 
logical discussion. For instance, the explanation of the origin 
and development of wants with different classes in the com- 
munity is a suggestive statement of the notions of Tarde and 
Veblen. Of like special interest are the following: the in- 
terpretation of the psychological basis of risk-taking; the 
penetrating analysis of the cost elements that may be 
involved in work; the examination and emendation of the 
classical concept of the economic man; the parallel that is 
drawn between the often thoughtless discounting of the 
future in the preference for present over future satisfactions, 
and in the willingness of workers to accept unusually risky or 
unhealthful employment at no more than nominal wages; 
and the point of emphasis that is made of the distinctive 
influence of varjdng national traits on the corresponding 
economies. 

In dealing with the land and labor factors in production, 
Landry follows Marshall. The summary review of his- 
torical and contemporary capital concepts with which the 
study of the capital factor begins is helpful. The author's 
conception of capital turns on the view that this factor 
represents a relation between present and future which 
might better be expressed by the term "capitalization" than 
by the word " capital " itself. This would seem to involve a 
conception analogous in its sweep to that of Professor 
Fisher; but further definition, by excluding varieties of 
individual capital in the form of rights, practically reserves 
to the term merely its social-productive signification. In 
his explanation of the r61e of capital in production he re- 
fuses to accept Bohm-Bawerk's "roundabout" interpreta- 
tion of the productivity of capital (pp. 175-178). The criti- 
cisms, however, are hardly convincing in view of the very 
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general bearing assigned by Bohm-Bawerk to this position. 
He would hardly deny the possibility that an increase in the 
quantity of capital might not — all things accounted for — be 
attended by a lengthening of the production period. Nor 
would he urge the view that either an indefinite increase in 
the quantity of capital or an indefinite extension of the 
production period would indefinitely increase the quantity 
of product. He merely contends that the facts of experience 
support his general view. 

The law of diminishing returns is interpreted with dis- 
crimination. Stress is laid (1) upon the importance of 
distinguishing carefully between economic and technical 
returns,— i.e., between returns in the form of units of value 
and of units of product; and (2) upon the false or incomplete 
quality of any analysis that draws a fundamental distinc- 
tion between diminishing and so-called increasing returns. 
Carver's views on the former point and Marshall's on the 
latter strike Landry as open to adverse criticism. In the 
final sections on production he tellingly characterizes the 
contemporary economic order as individualistic and liberal- 
istic on its institutional side, and as mercantilistic (Effertz) 
and capitalistic (Sombart) on the side of productive or- 
ganization. 

Early in the book on Distribution it is stated that the 
key to the process is to be found in marginal productivity. 
The implications that are usually associated with that 
interpretation, however, are far from indicating the whole 
either of Landry's theoretical view-point or of its practical 
consequences. This view-point abounds, on the one hand, 
in normal-monopoly as well as in productivity elements, 
and, on the other, shows egalitarian tendencies that are 
hard to account for from a marginal productivity stand- 
point. The rent theory is, in the main, a modernized Ri- 
cardian statement, in the same sense that Seager's may 
be pronounced such. In accounting for interest, most of 
the explanations that theorists have thus far advanced 
are drawn upon for certain elements to formulate a demand- 
and-supply interpretation. Differences in want and pro- 
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vision for want, the undervaluation of future goods, pro- 
ductivity of capital, and abstinence {sacrifice capitalistique) 
are the important factors. In the treatment of profits 
the commonly advanced "wages," "risk," "varying ability," 
and related interpretations are rejected as inadequate. 
The kernel of a true explanation is found in the uniting of 
capital with enterprising ability through joint possession 
and exercise by the same person. Altho capital may be 
plentiful and aptitude for its organization and manage- 
ment abundant, the union of the two in the same individual 
is relatively rare. From the simultaneous possession and 
employment of the two a larger return results than would 
come from separate uses of these factors. The difference 
represents profit. Objections to this explanation are 
freely raised, but the counter-checking process that follows 
has more of the quality of suggestiveness than of finality. 
The wages theory is a marginal productivity one, strongly 
colored in its labor-supply aspect by the neo-Malthusianism 
of Effertz. Just so far as the dominant tastes of the com- 
munity induce a preponderating demand for the products 
of limited natural factors (land), to that extent will the 
number of potential workers be restricted by the limitations 
placed on subsistence available for the masses. This is 
really a brief for elaborative versus extractive activities 
that would supply excellent material for a new treatise on 
the economic basis of automobiling. 

With reference to questions of practical pohcy Landry 
tends strongly toward the semi-socialistic outlook of Som- 
bart, Effertz, and Veblen. To be sure, extra-economic 
considerations figure largely in prompting and in shaping 
this attitude, which regards private property and freedom 
of competition as leading inevitably to a fundamental 
economic antagonism between special interests and the 
general welfare. 

In conclusion, one cannot but express the hope that 
M. Landry's work will soon be clothed in English dress. 
If in such form it should reach the mass of American teachers 
of economics, its abstract leanings, when compared with 
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prevailing American doctrinal tendencies, would reveal a 
degree of similarity which, in conjunction with the strangely 
divergent practical programs of the two, might contribute 
something to a more vigorous iconoclasm in the field of 
American theorizing. 

RoswELL C. McCkea. 
New York Citt. 



